7S                         LAST ESSAYS

1 had a test, generally at eight o'clock in the morning
at the change of watches, and I managed to bring things
to a point when the whole operation took seven niinutes
from the time of the order: *cBoth watches. Out
lifeboats," to the moment when they were swung back
and landed again in their chocks; the second mate tak-
ing charge of the starboard and the senior apprentice
(acting third) of the port side. This for a merchant
ship was quite as good as could be expected and would
have met almost any emergency short of sudden dis-
aster. In the Channel and between the chops of the
Channel and the Western Islands (either homeward or
outward bound), on the first appearance of thick
weather with a moderate sea, it was a standing order
that the officer of the watch immediately after calling
the captain was to swing these boats outboard ready
for lowering. In that position they remained, weather
permitting, till the fog cleared.

I have entered into those details because from the
nature of things there can be very few sailing-ship
officers left now who have had the experience of the
care of upwards of a hundred people on board a 1300-
ton ship. HOWT far the boys should be given an insight
into the stowage of a large single hold I am not prepared
to say. The proper stowage of a sailing ship was an
extremely important part of her preparation for sea,
affecting her sailing powers, the comfort of everybody
on board, and even her absolute safety. The stowage
of a subdivided hold of a large steamship is from the
very nature of things a much less nice matter. It is
also different in its nature, since the order of the ports
of call is a paramount consideration in the disposition
of a steamship's cargo. But an insight into the old
conditions cannot do any harm and may be found
useful on occasion.